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ABSTRACT 

This pamphlet examines the conditions that put female 
Hispanic Americans at risk of not completing their education and not - 
aspiring to careers, and describes a program that takes advantage of 
the important role played by the mother in Hispanic culture. The 
following factors make female Hispanic Americans the most at-risk of 
all students: (1) low grades and disciplinary problems; (2) lack of 
role models; (3) disproportionate levels of referrals to special 
education classes; (4) low teacher expectations; (5) lack of adequate 
vocational and career counseling; (6) stereotypical portrayals in the 
curriculum; (7) weak educational support at home; and (8) mothers 
with low educational attainment and low educational expectations for 
their daughters. The Mother-Daughter Program is a collaborative 
program involving the University of Texas, the YWCA, and three El 
Paso (Texas) school districts. The program targets Hispanic American 
female students in grade 6 and their mothers from low-income families 
in which no member has graduated from college. Mothers are a central 
focus of the program, because their expectations, involvement, and 
role-modeling have a lasting impact on their daughters' educational 
development. Participants engage in a variety of activities on local 
college campuses and in community service programs. Hispanic American 
college women who serve as role models are a vital component of the 
program. Mothers and daughters participating in the program report 
increased career awareness, self-confidence, and educational 
aspirations. A list of 20 references is appended. (FMW) 
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Introduction 



cia Diaz, a sixth-grader, is one of six children. Her parents speak 
little English and have only an elementary school education. Both of 
her older siblings are high school dropouts. Her older sister dropped 
out of school during her junior year to marry her boyfriend, because, 
she said, he promised her "the moon and the stars," Her 17-year-old 
brother works at a nearby grocery store to help the family make ends 
meet. Her three younger siblings are in elementary school. Although 
Leticia is an above-average student and excels in math, she has never 
thought about going to college. In fact, she has never even talked to 
her friends or her mother about the possibility of attending college. 

Rosa Juarez is a 34-year-old single mother with a nine-year-old son 
and an 11 -year-old daughter. Recently divorced, she has just been 
laid off from her job. She is uncertain about the future. Her morale 
is low, and she is often depressed. Although she is fluent in English 
and has a high school diploma, she has never thought about the pos- 
sibility of going back to school. Mrs, Juarez has a good relationship 
with her son and daughter but has never talked with them about their 
plans for the future, their career aspirations, or the possibility of at- 
tending college. 

Leticia Diaz and and Rosa Juarez are two of approximately 16 mil- 
lion Hispanics residing in the United States, Although a good stu- 
dent, Leticia, like many Hispanics, is statistically at risk of never 
graduating from high school. Mrs. Juarez, like one-third of the 
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Hispanics in the U.S., is destined to live in poverty and to be dis- 
proportionately represented in low-income occupations. 

In this fastback the authors first will examine the conditions, 
including cultural factors, that put Hispanic females at risk of not com- 
pleting their education and not aspiring to careers. Then they will 
describe a program designed to overcome these conditions. It is called 
the Mother-Daughter Program, a collaborative effort of the Univer- 
sity of Texas at El Paso, the YWCA, and three school districts in 
the El Paso area. 
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Factors Influencing Educational and 
Career Aspirations of Hispanic Females 



A he statistics on educational achievement of Hispanics present a 
depressing picture. Hispanics, on average, obtain only 7, 1 years of 
schooling — a rate lower than either African-Americans or Anglos 
- and have a higher dropout rate than either group. In some com- 
munities it is estimated that the dropout rate for Hispanics may be 
as high as 60%. And for Hispanic females the dropout rate is 2% 
to 3% higher than it is for Hispanic males. They also attend college 
at a lower rate (Asher 1984; McKay 1988; Hodgkinson 1988). 

Hispanic females have been described as the most at-risk of all stu- 
dents. In 1987 less than 8% of adult Hispanic women had completed 
fout or more years of college - the lowest percentage of any major 
ethnic population in the country and lower than males in any ethnic 
group (McKay 1988). Furthermore, only 13.7% are employed ir. 
managerial and professional occupations (U.S. Department of Com- 
merce 1986, 1987). 

Researchers have identified many factors that contribute to the high 
dropout rate and low educational achievement of Hispanics. Accord- 
ing to Johnston and his colleagues (1986), The patten) of school fail- 
ure and alienation begins as early as the elementary grades." And 
dropouts themselves often express disenchantment with school. While 
they understand the need for an education, school has not been a satis- 
fying experience for them. They perceive the school as an alien 
environment not capable of understanding them. They do not fit in. 
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Several studies have found that these negative attitudes are often 
a result of the school environment. Ekstrom et al. (1986) and Orum 
(1988) found that the most powerful determinants of school leaving 
are not family and economic factors, but low grades and disciplinary 
problems. According to Damico (1989): Traditional disciplinary sanc- 
tions have the effect of convincing potential dropouts that they are 
not really wanted at school. This communication may be most clear 
in schools with ethnically diverse student bodies which differ from 
the faculty and staff who serve them. Schools can, in effect, send 
out signals to at-risk youth that they are neither able nor worthy to 
continue to graduation." These signals are powerful influences affect- 
ing Hispanic females' feelings of self-esteem and their attitudes toward 
school. 

Andrade (1982) identifies the following conditions as contributing 
to Hispanic females' negative assessment of the school environment: 
lack of Hispanic role models (teachers, counselors, administrators), 
a disproportionate level of referrals to special education classes, low 
expectations for Hispanics by school personnel, lack of adequate voca- 
tional and career counseling for Hispanic women, and stereotypic por- 
trayal of Hispanic women in the curriculum. A female Hispanic 
student at Stanford University, commenting on the influence of the 
school setting, says: "Such an educational setting does not provide 
students with the inspiration or the confidence to achieve. Consequent- 
ly, a self-fulfilling prophecy is established. Many Hispanics are 
second-rate students because they get a second-rate education that con- 
fines them to the status of second-class citizens* (Zacarias 1990). 

Several studies have identified socioeconomic factors associated with 
the high dropout rate among Hispanics. For example, we know that 
dropouts tend to come from families of lower socioeconomic status. 
They come from homes with a weaker educational support system; 
their parents are less likely to monitor in-^chool and out-of-school 
activities; they have fewer study aids in their homes and less oppor- 
tunity for non-school-related learning activities; and they tend to have 
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mothers with less formal education and lower educational expecta- 
tions for their offspring. 

In the traditionally close-knit Hispanic family, the mother exerts 
a powerful influence on her children. In a study on the modeling 
influence of Hispanic mothers, Fleming (1982) found 49% of Hispanic 
respondents said their mothers influence them a great deal, compared 
to 40% of Anglo respondents. Thus Hispanic mothers have the poten- 
tial for influencing their daughters* educational and career choices. 
However, since most of the mothers are from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds, they do not model educational and career aspirations 
for their daughters. Changing this pattern will require early inter- 
vention in the education of Hispanic girls. 

Commenting on the barriers Hispanic students must overcome, 
Jaime Escalante (1990), the Los Angeles teacher whose success in 
teaching advanced mathematics to Hispanic students was the subject 
of the movie, Stand and Deliver, says: "Children of the barrio have 
enormous obstacles to overcome to get an education. . . . Most of 
them come from families with incomes below the poverty line. The 
majority of the parents have not been to college - frequently Mom 
and Dad have never been to high school - and they may or may not 
fully appreciate the long-term value of education." 

But these barriers can be overcome, says Escalante: 

Mine rity students may be affected by these barriers, but they are 
not victims of them. Student* can learn to overcome any barrier they 
will ever fa**, . . . Sopv educators maintain the racist ideas that 
Hispanic stc tents *:c not as smart as some others and they shy away 
from courses that require hard work. I have found that to be completely 
false. When stcdents of any race, ethnicity or economic statu, are ex- 
pected to work haiJ they will usually rise to the occasion, devote them- 
selves to the task and tic the work. If we expect kids to be 'osers, they 
will be losers. If we expect them to be winners they will be winners; 
they rise, or fall; to the level of the expectations of those around them, 
especially their parents and teachers. If we believe in our children and 
our students and maintain high expectations and high admiration for 
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them, they soon will start to believe in themselves. And at that point 
anything becomes possible, (p. E2) 

Given what we know about the socioeconomic and cultural factors 
impinging on Hispanics, Leticia Diaz has a high probability of fol- 
lowing the pattern of her parents and older siblings and becoming 
a dropout. Rosa Juarez and her two children have a high probability 
of becoming a welfare family. However, instead of adding to the statis- 
tics, they have become involved in a program designed to encourage 
Hispanic girls and their mothers to value education, to improve their 
academic and life skills, and to develop leadership potential, with the 
goal of completing their education and aspiring to careers. It is called 
the Mother Daughter Program. 
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History of the Mother-Daughter Program 



1 he Mother-Daughter Program began in the fall of 1986 as a pilot 
project involving the University of Texas at El Paso (UTEP), the 
YWCA, and three El Paso-area school districts, with the university 
serving as catalyst. The program was inspired by a similar program 
conducted by Arizona State University in cooperation with the Phoenix 
public schools. The program is targeted at high-risk, Hispanic, sixth- 
grade girls and their mothers from low socioeconomic backgrounds 
h which no family member has graduated from college. 

Currently, the program serves 150 girls and their mothers. Nine 
schools in three school districts are involved in the program. Prin- 
cipals and teachers in the participating schools select candidates for 
the program. Participation is voluntary, but the girls must show a 
potential for academic success based on scores on the Texas Educa- 
tional Assessment of Minimum Skills (TEAMS) and, more recently, 
on the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS). 

The program consists of a series of activities designed to help the 
girls and their mothers to maintain their interest in school and to raise 
their educational and career aspirations. The program prepares stu- 
dents for a successful university experience using a team approach 
Jiat involves mothers directly in the educational process, along with 
a support network of school coordinators and teachers, YWCA per- 
sonnel, community leaders, and professionals who serve as role 
models. Program activities are designed to carry out the following 
objectives. 
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• to acquaint the girls and mothers with careers involving higher 
education, 

• to raise the girls' and mothers* aspirations for educational and 
career opportunities, 

• to increase the girls* educational success by improving their aca- 
demic and life skills, 

• to introduce community role models, 

• to assist mothers to become more effective role models, 

• to provide mothers with skills training and information about 
community resources, and 

• to develop self-esteem and confidence in both mothers and 
daughters. 

Mothers are a central :'ocus of the program, because it is their ex- 
pectations, their involvement, and their role-modeling that will have 
a lasting impact on their daughters* educational development (Cal~ 
deron 1990; Eagle 1989; Fleming 1982; Veres 1974). It is clear from 
research reviewed earlier that parents of dropouts seldom are involved 
in their children's school activities. The mothers in the Mother- 
Daughter Program, however, become intimately involved in their 
daughters' education. They can see that their daughters' aspirations 
for higher education are realizable, and so they encourage them to 
succeed in school. The program teaches mothers how to play a more 
active role as advisors in their daughters' education. 

The program also helps the mothers become better role models for 
their daughters. Some of the mothers decide to go back to school them- 
selves, in some cases to complete requirements for their high school 
diplomas, in others to take courses at El Paso Community College 
or at UTEP. And through the mothers' family and neighborhood net- 
works, the influence of the program extends beyond the girls direct- 
ly involved. 

The program provides the girls with role models and mentors by 
involving Hispanic female university students and professional women 
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A moth r and daughter discuss future options in education and careers with 
one of tfte program coordinators. 



in the community. Role models and mentors are particularly impor 
tant for girls whose parents have little formal education and are em- 
ployed in low-status jobs, UTEP juniors or seniors living in the same 
neighborhoods as the girls participating in the program volunteer to 
serve as Big Sisters, and professional Hispanic women in the 
community serve as important role models. 

Although there are many programs that address the dropout prob- 
lem, the majority are targeted at high school populations. The Mother- 
Daughter Program, which targets sixth-grade girls, is a deliberate 
effort to intervene at a time when girls are still open to academic and 
career options. By the time they reach high school, many Hispanic 
girls already have made choices that will preclude them from pur- 
suing postsecondary education, thus reducing their chances for success 
in careers and in life. 
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Sixth grade is a critical time since it is these girls' last year in elemen- 
tary school before they make the transition to middle school, where 
they will be making choices that will determine their educational 
future. Through participation in the program, the girls come to real- 
ize the importance of choosing a strong academic course of study that 
will prepare them for college. The introduction they receive to univer- 
sity life makes them realize that higher education is a genuine possi- 
bility tor them if they make informed decisions about their course 
of study. The program's involvement of mothers fosters a commit- 
ment to their daughters' higher education and career opportunities. 
Moreover, the girls in the program are quick to realize that impor- 
tant people in the schools and the community want them to succeed. 

The pilot project in 1986 involved 50 sixth-grade girls and their 
mothers in a schedule of activities to acquaint them with university life 
and with the skills needed for success in school. During the program's 
first year the mothers and daughters toured the UTEP campus, con- 
centrating on the engineering building and the library, and also visited 
Texas Tech University School of Medicine's Regional Academic Health 
Center and Thomason General Hospital. Faculty and staff volunteers 
from the schools and the university and the Big Sisters from UTEP 
worked with the girls, helping to prepare them for a future as college 
students. The following spring, the program was expanded to include 
two school districts; the next year a third school district joined the 
program, serving a total of ISO girls and their mothers* 

From 1986 to 1988, the program operated on an entirely voluntary 
basis, with in-kind contributions from the university, the school dis- 
tricts, and the YWCA, Administrative support from the participating 
institutions was critical. During these two years, activities were 
planned and implemented by committed and dedicated individuals who 
stretched time and resources to the limit, while continuing to carry 
their own full workloads. 

The key to the Mother-Daughter Program's success is *ac coalition 
of institutions working closely together. Representatives from the 
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various institutions serve as members of the Advisory Committee, 
which oversees the overall direction of the program. The initial Ad- 
visory Committee included UTEFs vice president for academic af- 
fairs and her assistant, the assistant dean of the College of Education, 
the YWCAV executive director, and the assistant/as; ciate superin- 
tendents from the participating school districts. In addition to the Ad- 
visory Committee, a sub-committee, also composed of representatives 
from the participating institutions, is responsible for the detailed plan- 
ning of specific activities. 

In recent years, grants from several foundations, including substan- 
tial funding from the Gannett and Meadows Foundations, have pro- 
vided some released time for the director, the addition of a full-time 
program coordinator at UTEP, a part-time coordinator at the YWCA, 
and part-time secretarial help. This additional staff has provided for 
a more systematic structuring of the program and for the develop- 
ment of curriculum materials. The curriculum includes packets of 
materials for developing basic academic skills and for such areas as 
making decisions, communication, dealing with peer pressure, set- 
ting goals, and planning careers. The curriculum packets are availa- 
ble in both English and Spanish, since a majority of the mothers 
participating in the program speak only Spanish. 

The primary costs for implementing the Mother-Daughter Program 
are for staff salaries, transportation, meals, and refreshments. At first 
the YWCA and the school districts provided all transportation; more re- 
cently, foundation funding has provided bus transportation for all par- 
ticipants. The summer camp on campus is a costly budget item, as is 
the end-of-year luncheon. Funds from the Gannett and Meadows Foun- 
dations, the El P&so Community Foundation, and Southwestern Bell 
have covered these activities. However, most program activities cost 
relatively little. Presenters, including members of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women and staff from the university, the YWCA, 
and school districts, donate their time and talents. Refreshments or 
sack lunches often are provided free by the participating institutions. 
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Now in its fifth year, the Mother-Daughter Program is regarded 
as a model program worthy of replication; and other institutions are 
assessing the program as a model to implement in their own commu- 
nities. 

With this brief overview of the purpose, organization, and program 
of the Mother-Daughter Program in El Paso, let us now turn to specific 
activities in the program in order to see how they affect the lives of 
Hispanic girls and their mothers. 



JS 
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Activities in the Mother-Daughter Program 



X he ISO girls and their mothers meet one Saturday each month for 
a full year, usually in the morning between 8:30 and 12:30. Sessions 
are held in the local community, in the schools, and at the university. 
Participants are transported to and from the sessions by school buses. 
All activities for the mothers and daughters are planned around four 
important developmental areas: Career Development, Academic De- 
velopment, Community Life Development, and Personal Develop- 
ment, A series of activity modules for both the mothers and the 
daughters has been designed for each of these four areas. 

For Career Development, for example, the girls participate in a 
workshop tided, "What Does It Take to Go to College?" and "What 
Are My Interests and Abilities?** At the same time, the mothers par- 
ticipate in a workshop titled, "What Can My Daughter Be When She 
Grows Up?" or "What Are My Daughter s Interests and Abilities?" 
For Academic Development, the girls participate in activities designed 
to develop their basic academic skills. At the same time, the mothers 
may attend a session on the topic, "How Can I Assist My Daughter 
with Her Studies?" Or they may pursue the possibility of enrolling 
in GED or English classes or attending classes at the community col* 
lege or the university. 

For Community Development, the girls plan and implement a com- 
munity service project, while the mothers explore community 
resources that might be used for their own or their daughters* further 
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development. For Personal Development, the girls may discuss fam- 
ily relationships, peer pressure, getting along with others, and feel* 
ing better about themselves, while the mothers might participate in 
a workshop titled, "How Can I Help My Daughter Feel Better About 
Herself?'* or "How Can I Help My Daughter With Her Personal 
Goals?" 

The calendar of activities varies somewhat from year to year. What 
follows is a sample calendar for one program year. 

September - Orientation for all Participants 
October - Open House and Tour of University 
November - School District Activity and Introduction to 
Computers 

December - Christmas Program and Luncheon 
January - Career Day 

February - Visit to the Texas Tech School of Medicine 
March - Leadership Conference 

April - Visit to Junior High Schools, Workshop on Study Skills, 

Note Taking, and Time Management 
May — Awards Luncheon or Cultural Activity 
June — Summer Camp on Campus (and Awards Luncheon if not 

held in May) 
July - YWCA Teen Club Activities 
August - YWCA Teen Club Activities 

The program year begins in September with a general orientation 
at each of the participating school districts, or all three participating 
districts may have a joint orientation. The girls and their families are 
invited, along with the principals from the participating schools, spon- 
soring teachers, counselors, Big Sisters, and all members of the plan- 
ning and advisory committees. Program goals and rationale, 
expectations of participants, and the schedule of activities are 
explained. 
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On-Campus Activities 



There arc four main on-campus activities at UTEP during the school 
year: Campus Open House and Tour, Career Day, Leadership Con- 
ference, and Awards Ceremony /Summer Camp on Campus. 

Campus Open House and Tour, This initial event is planned be- 
cause more than half of the girls have never been to the university. 
It is designed to familiarize the girls and their mothers with the cam- 
pus and with university life in general. While there, they learn about 
the academic preparation required for admission to UTEP and about 
available scholarships and financial assistance. The girls begin to iden- 
tify with the university and realize that attending college is a real 
possibility. 

When the buses arrive on campus, they are met by program or- 
ganizers and a representative from UTEP's Office of Undergraduate 
Recruitment and Scholarships, who conducts the bus tour of the en- 
tire campus. After the tour, the participants register and hear wel- 
coming remarks by university and program officials. Often the director 
of financial aid will speak on "What It Takes to Go to College," and 
a representative from the Office of Recruitment and Scholarships will 
discuss scholarships. 

Next, the participants are separated into five or six teams and walk 
across campus to specific locations for tours and activities. One year, 
for example, the group was given a tour of the university library, then 
saw fossil specimens at the Centennial Museum and a robot serving tea 
at the College of Engineering. Hispanic university students, includ- 
ing members of the Society of Women Engineers, spoke about their 
interests in engineering, the high school preparation required to major 
in engineering, the various fields of engineering, and their plans after 
graduation. The participants then went to the university's writing lab, 
where the girls performed hands-on activities with computers. 

Another year the tour went to the Business Administration build- 
ing, where the girls and their mothers listened to a panel discussion 
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on "Telling It Like It Is: Women Share Their Moment of Decision." 
Successful Hispanic university students, serving as role models, shared 
their personal histories including difficult moments of decision, ad- 
versities they faced, and finally the decision-making process they went 
through that led them on the path to success. Afterward, the mothers 
attended a workshop on "Money for College, Scholarships, and Finan- 
cial Aid." Both mothers and daughters then attended a workshop on 
"Academic Preparation for College." Finally, the girls and their 
mothers walked tt Leech Grove for a picnic before boarding the buses 
to go home. 

This initial experience is important because, for the very first time 
in their lives, many of the girls begin to think and talk about the real 
possibility of attending college. The mothers, too, are enthusiastic 
about the possibility of their daughters' attending college. After one 
tour, one girl indicated that she was interested in becoming an ortho- 
pedic doctor. Because of a birth defect, she wears a prosthesis on 
her right arm and now wants to help others like herself. Her mother 
supported her aspirations, commenting that when she heard about the 
Mother-Daughter Program, she and her daughter joined right away. 
"I want for her to know what she can study," she said. "She's my hope, 
the one who tries the hardest in school." 

Career Day, An early start in career planning is a key element of 
the Mother-Daughter Program. Such planning begins when the girls 
plan their course of study with an eye on the future. Career Day is 
a special event at the university where the girls and their mothers are 
introduced to an array of career options. This event brings in panels 
of Hispanic professional women who share their experiences and are 
interviewed by the girls and their mothers. 

For the past four years, this event has included 25 to 30 profes- 
sional women - chemists, teachers, doctors, lawyers, interpreters, 
judges, as well as women in the banking and er ineering professions. 
These professional women serve as role models for the girls and their 
mothers and make them aware of the advantages of pursuing a col- 
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lege education. They talk about the obstacles they faced while going 
to college. Many faced language barriers; others had to break away 
from machismo attitudes in Hispanic families. But most importantly, 
they tell the girls about career options and about the successes they 
have had. The girls also become aware of opportunities in nontradi- 
tional careers. Traditionally male jobs offer more money and more 
opportunities for advancement," one professional woman told the girls. 
"If you like science and math, go for it!" 

After a general presentation, the girls, their mothers, and the profes- 
sional women meet in small groups to discuss career options availa- 
ble to women. The group sessions provide an opportunity to discuss 
the academic prerequisites needed in high school to qualify for vari- 
ous career opportunities, including nontraditional fields. While Ca- 
reer Day is designed primarily for the daughters, mothers also benefit 
from the event. Some mothers decide to go back to school. One mother 
said, "I thought it was too late for me. But after I listened to all the 
talk about college and I talked to some professional women who had 
gone through the same experience of being a single mother with no 
college education, I said, 4 Why not? I can go to college, too!* " 

The presentations and small-group sessions with the professional 
women are usually followed by a joint activity in which the daugh- 
ters and mothers make "Dream Posters." To make the posters, they 
cut out pictures from magazines and arrange them on poster board 
in a way that expresses their ideas and aspirations on "Where Do I 
See Myself 15 Years from Now?" Mothers and daughters often make 
separate posters and then share and discuss the ideas expressed in 
their posters. This activity generates much discussion between the 
girls and their mothers and is often a very moving experience. 

The dream poster activity is one of many opportunities the mothers 
and daughters have to explore those aspects of their relationship that 
may be inhibiting the daughters' development. Group leaders also work 
with die mothers to help them understand what factors might inhibit 
achievement and whether these factors are societally based or are re- 
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latcd to the home environment. The continuing goal is to strengthen 
the mother-daughter relationship. 

Leadership Conference. Another important component of the 
Mother-Daughter Program is the development of leadership skills. 
Thu i, the third campus event is a leadership conference to which alum- 
nae also are invited, along with a nationally recognized speaker who 
specializes in leadership and youth. One year the speaker was Dr. 
Guadalupe Quintanilla, assistant vice president for academic affairs 
at the University of Houston, who spoke about her hard road to suc- 
cess. After her speech, the girls asked her questions. Another year, 
in addition to having a nationally recognized speaker, the conference 
featured a local poet who had written a poem and a story about keep- 
ing alive the dream of attending college. His inspirational poem and 
story dealt with the role of the family, particularly mothers, in en- 
couraging and supporting an education for their daughters. A copy 
of his poem was presented to all program participants. 

The conference begins with a general session followed by small- 
group sessions conducted by the workshop facilitators. The small- 
group sessions are designed to help the participants interpret the ideas 
presented in the general session and then to apply those ideas to the 
leadership opportunities open to them. By the end of the day, the girls 
identify a school activity in which they hope to participate and make 
a positive impact, such as a club, the school newspaper or yearbook, 
or running for a student-council office. 

Another activity to focus the girls' attention on personal and career 
goals is a booklet developed by the program coordinators titled, 
"Mujeres de El Paso: Hispanas of Vision." It features profiles of 12 
local Hispanic professional women, describing their careers, their edu- 
cation, their recent achievements, and their advice <*n achieving one s 
goals. The last two pages of the booklet use the same format as the 
profiles and provide space for the girls to write their own thoughts 
about personal and career goals. The format includes the following 
items: 
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A sixth-grader applies her newly acquired communication skills by asking 
questions of the keynote speaker at the annual leadership conference. 

Occupation: (Write where you would like to work.) 

Education: (Write the high school and college you would like to 
attend.) 

Achievements: (Write three things you would like to achieve next 
year.) 

My best leadership experience as a sixth-grade student: 

The quality I most admire in the women I've met: 

The best advice I've heard on achieving goals: 

Three qualities I want to develop as a young woman: 

Three goals I've set for myself: (They can be for this year, when 
you reach high school, or when you grow up,) 



One of the activities of the leadeiship conference was planning com- 
munity service projects. The girls, together with their Big Sisters, 
their teachers, and the program coordinator, planned and later im- 
plemented a service project in the community or school. This activi- 
ty not only allowed the girls to exercise their newly acquired leadership 
skills but, more importantly, it also made them realize that they could 
contribute to the quality of life in their communities. Each group was 
required to submit a plan and budget for approval prior to carrying 
out its project. At the end-of-year Awards Ceremony/Luncheon, each 
group presented its completed project, using posters to document the 
activities carried out. 

Following are some examples of community service projects the 
girls carried out: 

• Visited a rest home and talked with senior citizens. 

• Completed a landscaping project at their school. 

• Planned a party and banquet for the severely handicapped stu- 
dents at their school, 

• Collected and distributed canned foods at the Central American 
Refugees Center. 

• Collected clothing for a homeless shelter. 

• Held an appreciation reception for the fire department. 

• Visited the children's ward at the general hospital and distributed 
baskets of fruit and candy. 

• Made instructional materials for the after-school program. 

These community projects help to actualize the leadership compo- 
nent of the Mother-Daughter Program and result in lasting benefits 
to the girls and those they serve. 

Awards Ceremony/Summer Camp on Campus. The Awards 
Ceremony, held in May, honors program graduates with a luncheon 
and the presentation of certificates by the president of the university 
and advisory committee members. The girls also receive personal con- 
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gratulations ft urn their principals and representatives of the various 
cooperating institutions. The awards luncheon reinforces to the par- 
ticipants that they have accomplished something important by plan- 
ning for a successful future. The ceremony also recognizes the efforts 
of others involved in the program: the Big Sisters, principals, spon- 
soring teachers, planning committee members, advisory committee 
members, and community volunteers. The awards ceremony also has 
been combined with a summer camp. 

The Summer Camp on Campus is a culminating event of the Mother- 
Daughter Program. The first camp was held in 1988 on the UTEP 
campus. Held in June, this event is an intensive two-day immer- 
sion into university life when the campus is in full operation. The 
girls are exposed to dorm life and to college students living in the 
dorms during the summer session. They attend selected classes with 
university students and participate in some classroom activities. On 
the second day* the mothers join their daughters for the awards 
luncheon. 

During the first summer camp, the girls participated in mini -classes 
in Parasitology, Photography, Spanish Conversation, Creative Arts, 
Kinesiology, and Teacher Education. They also visited the offices 
of the Prospector (the university's student newspaper), KCOS-TV stu- 
dio, the Centennial Museum, the Seismic Observatory, the library, 
the president's office, and the language and science education labora- 
tories. They also completed a set of self-improvement exercises, in- 
cluding Study Skills, Word Processing, Aerobics, and "Finding Your 
Best Self." In the second year, participants had an opportunity to serve 
as tutors in a Spanish Conversation class. Recreational activities dur- 
ing the Summer Camp on Campus included a pajama party, story tell- 
ing, swimming, lunch at the Commons, a pizza party, and a snack 
in Leech Grove (a popular hangout for UTEP students). 

This exposure to university life gives the girls a realistic view of 
what they can look forward to, and it serves to reaffirm the goals 
they have been working toward throughout the program year. 
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Off-Campus Activities 

In the months when major events are not scheduled at the universi- 
ty, the girls and their mothers participate in other activities at their 
schools, the YWCA, or at various sites in the community. Some ac- 
tivities are structured separately for the mothers and daughters, while 
others are done together. The three school districts use the various 
curriculum modules developed for the program (study skills, com- 
puters, etc.) at the girls' home schools; but sometimes they plan a 
joint program involving all ISO girls and their mothers, For exam- 
ple, one year the mother-daughter teams from all three school dis- 
tricts met at one site. The girls remained there and worked on 
computers, participated in a discussion on the perils of drug abuse, 
and then had time to work on their community projects with their 
Big Sisters. The mothers, in the meantime, visited the community 
college campus to learn about various educational opportunities avail- 
able for adults. Then program personnel worked vith the mothers 
to strengthen their self-esteem as individuals and as members of the 
Hispanic culture. 

Activities also are planned using community resources. Program 
participants attend the symphony and visit city hall, the historical mis- 
sions, the public libnry, and the El Paso Museum of Art. Puring 
a visit to the courthouse, mothers and daughters talked with Court- 
master Lupe Rivera-Eggemeyer who discussed her early interest in 
law, her education, and her experiences as a lawyer. Participants also 
have attended city council meetings to learn about local government 
and about careers in politics. They have talked with County Judge 
Alicia Chacon and County Commissioner Mary Haynes. These and 
other community leaders give of their time to share their experiences 
and to encourage the girls to study and do well in school. 

The girls and their mothers also participate in activities sponsored 
by the YWCA. In cooperation with the university and school districts, 
the YWCA plans once-a-month summer activities from June through 
August. These activities have ranged from attending the "Viva El Paso" 
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/4 district coordinator for the Mother-Daughter Program meets with some 
of the sixth-grade girls to discuss their plans for the future. 



pageant, to touring the courthouse with a family court judge, to mak- 
ing field observations at the Wilderness Museum. 

In the years following the girls' participation in the program, the 
YWCA, in cooperation with the university, assumes responsibility 
for organizing the girls into alumnae Y-Teen clubs, with the mothers 
serving as sponsors and advisors. The girls meet after school or on 
weekends and participate in a variety of activities. The YWCA also 
plans workshops for the mothers on such topics as personal health 
care, dynamics of parenting, drug and alcohol abuse, and money 
management. All alumnae are invited to the annual leadership con- 
ference. Plans are now under way to expand the program so that the 
girls with their mothers may participate in activities from the sixth 
grade through the; 'reshman year at college. The El Paso YWCA 
is working to have its role in the Mother-Daughter Program desig- 
nated as a National Model to be implemented in YWCAs across the 
country. 
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The Big Sister Link 



The Big Sisters arc a vital component of the Mother-Daughter Pro- 
gram. The Big Sisters are caring Hispanic young women who repre- 
sent the values that can positively influence the lives of their young 
charges, As university students, they serve as role models to their 
"little sisters.** Many of them have attended the same elementary 
schools where the younger girls are currently enrolled. 

With help from the UTEP Admissions Office and the school dis- 
tricts, a pool of potential Big Sisters is identified. Often school dis- 
trict coordinators and principals will recommend former graduates 
now attending UTEP. The women are contacted and extended an in- 
vitation to serve as Big Sister*, If they accept, they meet with pro- 
gram coordinators in the early part of the academic year to learn the 
objectives of the program and to discuss their role in the program. 
The training covers how to work effectively with groups and tech- 
niques for making the weekly calls and house visits and for getting 
to know the girls and their mothers. Each Big Sister works with ap- 
proximately 10 girls. The program coordinators try to assign the Big 
Sisters to girls living in the same neighborhood. 

Big Sisters call weekly to establish rapport with the girls and a trust- 
ing relationship with the mothers. They encourage their girls to at- 
tend program activities, often riding the buses with the girls when 
they come to activities on campus or in the community. They help 
their groups plan and execute community projects in their neighbor- 
hoods. They also discuss schoolwork, friends, and social life, as well 
as any personal problems the girls would like to share. Big Sister 
Rebeca Manriquez, a junior psychology major, reports: "We help out 
with any problems they might have - with school, family, or any- 
thing else that comes up. At first it's hard to set up a line of commu- 
nication, but then it gets easier. We get a lot of cooperation from the 
mothers. I feel like Fm part of the family." By the middle of the school 
year, the girls are best friends with their Big Sisters. 
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The Big Sister component of the program offers college students 
the opportunity to provide a valuable service to the Hispanic com- 
munity. As Magdalena Contreras, a university senior, explains, "I 
thought it would be interesting and exciting to work with little girls. 
I welcome the opportunity to talk about my experiences at the univer- 
sity with them." 
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Program Outcomes 



f\t the time this fastback was being written, the Mother- Daughter 
Program had enjoyed four years of success in pursuing its ambitious 
goals of keeping Hispanic girls in school and preparing them for higher 
education and professional careers. The girls who started in 1986 are 
now in the 10th grade; they are cheerleaders, student council officers, 
and members of student organizations. And uncording to their 
teartiers, they are much more expressive and self-confident. Most im- 
portant, they have remained in school; attending college is a realistic 
option for them. 

Although it is too early to document how successful the Mother- 
Daughter Program will be in increasing Hispanic representation in 
higher education and the professions, program organizers are en- 
couraged by the results so far and believe that the program will have 
an impact beyond its present scope. Mitchell Ferguson, liaison coun- 
selor for one of the participating school districts, describes the ef- 
fects of the program in this way: 

The Mother-Daughter Program truly makes a difference in the lives 
and future of our 6th-gradc girls and their mothers. Tve noticed a posi- 
tive strengthening of the bond between mother and daughter as they 
participate together. The UTEP campus tours, evening at the symphony , 
meeting with community leaders, and activities at the YWCA have 
raised the self-confidence and leadership skills of the girls. We have 
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several mothers who are interested in continuing their education or 
pursuing a career they once felt was out of their reach. The mothers 
have become effective role models for their daughters and are helping 
them prepare for success. 

Ferguson goes on to say that everyone who participates benefits. 
The teachers and the Big Sisters truly care about nurturing the girls 
and in turn get caring back from them." 

Christine Rios, coordinating teacher at one of the participating 
schools, reports: The Mother- Daughter Program has given many of 
the girls a wonderful opportunity to see a broader view of what the 
world has to offer Hispanic women . . . to see successful examples 
of women who are able to have a career and a family.** 

One mother said of the program, M We had very beautiful ex- 
periences. My daughter has improved a lot in her studies; she tries 
to be better. It is a very beautiful program that helps us to advance 
ourselves a lot." 

Big Sister Manriquez summed it up best: "I know in the future these 
girls will make it.** 

Before they enter the program, the girls are uncertain about their 
future. After their year in the program, they know the direction their 
education is taking them, they talk about careers and college, and they 
are closer to their mothers. Mothers comment that they have higher 
expectations for their daughters and for their other children, and they 
now take a more active role in their daughters* education. They now 
talk of their daughters attending college as a reality. It's no longer 
"if my daughter goes to college,** it's "when my daughter goes to 
college.** 

So far, the girls have indicated, through personal interviews and 
questionnaires, that they have learned a lot about different academic 
fields. Campus visits and classroom exercises have provided them 
with a flavor of university life, a better understanding of the expecta- 
tions for college students, and the preparation necessary to succeed. 
They also report that they have learned about the importance of stay- 
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ing in school, the value of education, and the importance of studying 
and earning good grades. They now believe they have confidence to 
accomplish anything they want to do. 

The mothers report that they now realize the importance of their 
involvement and support of their children's education, and they are 
more positive about the possibility of their daughters attending col- 
lege. Participation in the program has made them realize that higher 
education is a genuine possibility for their daughters and that their 
daughters can enhance their opportunities by studying and by mak- 
ing informed decisions concerning courses of study. 

Leticia Diaz, whom you met at the beginning of this fastback, was 
in the first group of girls who participated in the Mother- Daugh * r 
Program. She is now a freshman in high school and already knows 
she wants to be a banker. An honor student in high school and active 
in extracurricular activities, Leticia often talks about her dreams of 
becoming a banker. At home, she likes to pretend she's a banker and 
has her own make-believe bank office complete with bank statements, 
play money, and fictional customers. Leticia's mother constantly en- 
courages her to think about going to college. M I would love it because 
I think education is the basis of success in life/ she says. 

Rosa Juarez, whom you met earlier, also went through the first 
Mother-Daughter Program with her daughter, Jessica. The program's 
seminars and tours proved to be as helpful to Mrs. Juarez as to her 
daughter. Although the program's primary purpose was to encourage 
girls like Jessica to stay in school and prepare for college, today it 
is Rosa Juarez who carries a student ID card from the University of 
Texas at El Paso. She is currently a junior working toward her 
bachelor's degree in education. Her daughter, Jessica, and her son, 
who was having problems when she first joined the program, are 
honors students, and both plan to follow their mother's path to college 

Recently she said, "Our Hispanic little girls are in trouble. We 
desperately needed a program like this. This program has shown them 
that Hispanic women can make it in the world." She maintains that 



her experience is no isolated success story but rather is a testament 
to how struggling single mothers can achieve once someone shows 
them the possibilities. She has now started her own grassroots edu- 
cation effort, urging other women in her housing project to head back 
to school. Food stamps and subsidized housing may still support her 
family, but Rosa Juarez refuses to view these as marks of continuing 
poverty. They are temporary help, she said, to be paid back once 
she starts her teaching career. 

And so the efforts of the University of Texas and its collaborators 
continue. A new group of ISO Hispanic girls and their mothers are 
now involved in the program. Participants from previous years con- 
tinue as alumnae. In years to come, perhaps they will serve as Big 
Sisters or facilitators for other young girls. Despite the length of time 
required to see the outcome, the Mother-Daughter Program appears 
to be on target. It builds on family support, particularly the bonding 
between mother and daughter, and can lead to a better preparation 
and higher aspirations of young Hispanic women for college and 
careers. 
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